The Blessed One
and the mould was no less than the Lord of Paradise, a personage
who was one of the old gods and who. converted along with the
king to Buddhism, now worshipped the Buddha. Yet the people
long continued to call "him by many grand names, such as Sakra,
the Able One? Divapati, Lord of the Gods? Meghavahana, the
Rider of the Clouds? and Swargapati, the Master of Heaven. He
was a sculptor of supernatural power, as indeed are all great
sculptors, for great works of art partake of Heaven and cannot be
made except by those masters able to pass its gate and return. It
was therefore natural that, for a work of such superlative impor-
tance as the statue of the Blessed One? an artist who was not only
conversant with, but Lord of Heaven, should be selected.
Meanwhile the Buddha was invited to rest on Sirigutta under
a banyan, in a pavilion decorated with carving, a pleasant retreat
well provided with fans, where fruits abounded and music was
played. Sirigutta, here explains the author of the Sappadana-
pdkarana^ was so called because it was as white as fine silver and
looked like a conch shell whose opening is towards the right, that
rarest of shells which even to-day is worth its weight in gold. This
comparison leads the author to even more unusual derivations.
Was not Sirigutta once called Trikumbhanda because it reminded
you in its form of three ogres standing abreast? Long ago, too?
they named it Siharaja because on the summit was the carving of
a linn-king roaring over his prey. Stranger still was the name
Wakthazo, given because on its side was said to have been a relief
depicting a sow suckling her young, possibly connected with the
fact that the Buddha had lived there as a king-hog with five hun-
dred consorts.
But we must leave these bypaths of mythological nomencla-
ture and return to the statue. Within a week it was finished and
delivered. The likeness was extraordinary. It is said that the
Blessed One, anxious, as was his rule, to make even perfection
more perfect, breathed upon the sculpture, when those who stood
by declared in an enthusiasm without trace of flattery that there
were now two Buddhas, an inestimable boon as they would be
able to retain one of them in their city for ever. Candrasuriya
embraced the feet of the Blessed One in a rapture so intense that
he lost consciousness. On recovering sufficiently, he ordered the
statue to be placed on a jewelled throne in a shrine surmounted
by a carved spire which he had built on the top of Sirigutta hill.
When they were all assembled there, the Lord Omniscient thus
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